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PASSAGE OF THE ISRAELITES OVER: JORDAN. ||. 


‘BY MRS. CAROLINE LEE HENTZ. 


«And he spake unto the children of Tsrael, saying, 
‘When your children shall ask their fathers, in time to 
come, saying. at mean these stomes?—Then shall ye 
let your children know, saying, Israel came over this 
Jordan on dry: tand.’ 


« Father, what means yon hoary pile 
Of stones, with moss o’ergrown, 


“ We might, with this memorial nigh, 
Tell how yon silyer flood, ~ - 
Till Israel's ransomed host pased by, 
4o walls of crystal stood. 
“ And when the sacerdotal band, 
7 Bearing the ark of God, 


f + "The borders of the promised oe 


With dusty sandals trod—~ . 


“The waves of Jordan bending down, 
‘lowed slowly murmuring back— * 
. Till calm, the blended waters shone 
‘ Over man’s iMumined track!” 








Where the green plains of Gilgal smile? 
Who raised that rocky throne?” 


“ Thosetwelve grey stones were upward rolled, 
* Like monumental mound,, 
That unborn ages might behold, 

And know 'tis holy ground. 


“See'st thou whére Jordan's flood receives 
The blue and bending sky?— 

No trace the passing sephyr leaves, 
So calm its deep waves lie. 


“ In other days, thy fathers stood, 
Upon that deluged strand— 

Before them, lay the swelling flood, 
Beyond, the promised land. 

“They stood, where man had never trod, 
A long, embattled fine,— 

The warriors of the living God, 
Io panoply divine. 

“ There, shining mid war's legions dark, 
Like the moon's silvery sheen, 

Bearing the consecrated ark, 
The anointed band was seen. : 


“The glory of the Lord they held 
High o'er the water's side, 

While prayer in one deep chorus swelled 
Above the sound of tide. 


“Onward they went—these holy men— 
The hosts of Israel shook, 

When rolling back, the billows then 
Their ancient bed forsook; 


“ Aad murmuring rose, in liquid walls, 
By myriad rainbows arched, 
- While through the deep’s untravelled halls, 
The adoring army. marched. 


“ At length the bands of Israel met - 
‘On'Gilgal's palmy shore—. ° 
Sull, ’mid the waves unchilled, unwet, 
The Priests tiijr burden bore. - 


“ Bright, through the watery columns, gleamed 
The golden ark, whose blaze 
Reflected back the light which streamed 
From heaven, with tenfold rays. 
“ As breaks the sun through parting cloud, © 
That ark of glory shone, : 
And still the anthem sweet and lond 
Rose to Jehovah's throne. ‘ 
“Then from the channel dry and bare, 
The chiefs of Ierael roiled =~ 


Those twelve grey stones, and heaved them theré, 


Where thy young eyes behold— 

“ That when ourchildren should recline — 
Within these groves of palm— 

And wreaths for our white locka entwine, 
Breathing of Gilead’s balm, 
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[Romance of History. —We gine the following thrilling 
narrative, instead of the extract. from MacFarlane's 
payee of History, which we ‘promised in our last: 
ublish this wee 

fin | nothing of ‘sutficient brevity for our pages. } 

A TALE OF GALWAY. 

Most of our readers have doubtless heard be- 
fore of the tragic facts related in the following 
narrative: the sad story is, however, so-~eii 
jand 60 affootingly wuld by a Mistinguished for- 





eigner, Prince Puckler Muskan (whose “* Tour” 
through the British islands, translated from the 
German, has recently been given to. the literary 
world), that we cannot resist the temptation || 
of inserting it entire for the gratification of our |, 
readers.—_Dubis~w paper. 

In an obscure corner of the town stands a! 


‘|Ihouse of extreme antiquity, over the door of 


which are gtill tobe seen the skull and cross- | 
bones, remarkably well:sculptured in. black al 


{jble. This house is called: the‘ Cross-bones,” 


and its tragical history is as follows:—in the 
fifteenth century, James Lynch, a man of old 


equal to that of a sovereign in power and influ- 





ence. He was reverenced for his inflexible rec- 
titude, and loved for hig condescension and mild- 
ness.- But yet more beloved@—the idol of the 
citizens and their fair wives—was his son, accor- 
ding to the chronicle, one of the most-distin- 
guished young men of histime. .To perfect 
manly beauty and the most noble air, he united 
that cheerful temper, that considerate familiari- 

















ttaching grace of manner, which conquers all 
hearts without an effort, by its mere natural 
charm, On the other hand, his oft-proved pa- 
triotism, his high- -hearted generosity, his ro- 
mantic courage, ahd complete mastery im, all 
warlike exercises, forming part of an education 
singular in his age and country, secured, to-him 
the permanency of an esteem which his first as- 
pect involuntarily bespoke. So much light was 
not without shadow. Deep and burning pas- 
siong,a haughty temper, jealousy of all rival 
merit, rendered all hie fine qualities only so ma- 


On recurring to that work, we. 


|/Often had his stern father, although proud of 


such a son, cause for bitter reproof, and for yet 
more anxious solicitude about the future.~ But 
even he could not resist the sweetness of the 
youth, as quick ‘to repent as err, and who never | 
for a moment failed in love and in reverence to 
himself. After -his first displeasure was past, 
the defects of his son appeared to him, as they 
did to all others, only spots on the sun. He was 
still further tranquillized’ by the vehement -and 
tender attachment which the young man appear- 
\ed to have coriceived for Anna Blake, the daugh- 
‘ter of his best friend, and a girl possesing every 
lovely and attaching quality. He looked for- 
‘ward to their union as the fulfilment of all his 
wishes. But faté had willed it otherwise. 


While young Lynch found more difficulty in 
conquering the heart of the present object of his 
love, than he had ever experienced before, his 
father was called by business to Cediz; for the 
great men of Galway. iike the other inhabitants 
o¢ considerable sea-ports in the middle ages, 
held trade on a large scale to b= an eraployment 
noWise unworthy even of men of noble birth. 
Galway was at that <ime so powerful and so 
widely known, that, as the chronicle relates, an 
Arab merchant, who had iong traded to these 
coasts from the East, once inquired “in wha 
{pete ut Gatway ExcleJ te~'1?? 
| After James Lynch had delegated his author- 
ity to trusty hands,‘and prepared every thing for 
|\a distant journey, with an overflowing heart he 
blessed his son, wished him the best issue to 
his suit, and sailed for his destination. Wher- 
ever hé went, success crowned his undertakings. 
For this he was much indebted to. the friendly 











: family and great wealth, was chosen Mayor of services of a Spanish merchant named Gomez, 
Galway for life, an office which was then nearly 


towards whom his noble heart conceived the 
liveliest gratitude. It happened that Gomez had 
an only son, who, like Edward Lynch, was the 
idol of his family and the darling of his native 
city, though in character, as well as in external 
appearance, entirely different from him. Both 
were handsome; but Edward’s was the beauty 
of the haughty and breathing Apollo, Gonsal 
vo’s of the serene and mild St.John. The one 
appeared like a rock crowned with flowers ; the 


ty which subdues while it seems to flatter; that} other like a fragrant rose-covered knoll threat- 


ened by the storm. The pagan virtues adorned 
the one; christian gentleness and humility the 
other. Gonsalvo’s graceful person exhibited 
more softness than energy; his languid dark 
blue eyes more tenderness and love than bold- 
ness and pride; a soft melancholy overshadow- 
ed his countenance, and an air of voluptuous 
suffering quivered about his swelling lips.e-vund 
which a timid smile rarely played. e 8 gentle 
wave gliding over pearl apé~oral. His mind 
corresponded to such « person: loving and en- 
dearing, of a grave and melancholy serenity, of 








ny sources of danger to himself and others.—||more internal than external activity, he prefer- 
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red solitude to the bustle and tumult of society,||rival of the handsome stranger, become colder 


but attached himself with the strongestaffection 
to those who treated’ him with kindness and 
friendship. His inmost heart was thus warmed 
by a fire which, like. that of a volcano, buried 
too deep to break out at the surface, is only seen 
in the increased fertility of the soil above, 


which it clothes in the softest green, and bright- 
est flowers. 


Thus eaptivating, and easily captivated, was 
it a wonder if he stole the palm even out of the 
hand of Edward Lynch! But Edward’s father 
had no such anticipations. Full of gratitude 
to his friend, and of affection for his engaging 
son, he ‘détertnined to propose to the old Gomez 
a marriage between Gonsalvo and his daughter. 
The offer was too flattering to be refused. The 
fathers wete soon agreed; and it was resolved 
that Gonsalvo should accompany his future fa- 
ther-in-law to the coast of Ireland, and if the 
inclinations of the young ‘people favored “the 
project, their union should take place in the same 
time with Edward’s, after which they should 
immediately return to Spain, _Gonsalvo,. who 
was just nineteen, accompanied the revered 
friend of his father with joy. His young ronian- 
tic spirit enjoyed i in silent and delighted antici- 
pation, the varying scenes of strange lands which 


he was about to see; the wonders, of the deep: 


he would coptemplate; the new sort of exis- 
tence of unknown people with whom he was to 
be connected; and his warm heart already at- 
tached itself to the girl, of whose charms her 
fither gave him, perhaps, a too partial descrip- 
tion. Every moment of the long voyage, which 
at that time abounded with dangers,- and requi- 
red a much lenge. period than now, increased 
the intimacy and mutual attachment of the tray- 
ellers; and when at length they descried the 
port of Galway, the old Lynch congratulated 
himself not only on the second: son which God 
had ‘sent him, but on the beneficial influence 
which the unvarying gentleness 6f the amiable 
youth would have on Edward’s darker and more 
vehement character. ‘This hope appeared Tikely 
to be completely fulfilled. Edward, who found 
all inGomez’that was wanting in himself, felt 
his own nature as it were completed by his so- 
ciety: and as he had already learned fromhis 
father that he was to regard him as .a brother, 
their friendship soon ripened into the warmest 
and most -sincere affection. Bit not many 
months had passed, before some uneasy feelings 
arose in Edward’s mind to trouble this harmony. 
Gonsalvo had become the husband of his sister, 
but had deferred his réturn to Spain for an -in- 
definite time. 
general admiration, attention, and love. Ed- 
ward felt that he was less happy than formerly. 
For the first time in his life neglected, he could 


not conceal from himself that he had found a 


successful rival of his former universal and un- 
éoutested popularity. ‘Bat what shook him most 
fearfully, what wounded his heart no less than 
his pride, what prepared for him intolerable and 
restless torments, was thé verception which ev- 


ery day confirmed, that Anns, wom he looked|jhim, and burying his dagger a hundred times 
upon as his—though she still refused té confess 
ber love—that Ais Anna had, ever since the a7- 


He was become the object of||apartuients. 
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and colder towards himself. 

Nay, he even imagined that in ungnarded mo- 
ments he had seen -her speaking’ eyes rest, as if| 
weighed down with heavy thoughts,’ on the soft 
and beautiful features of Gomez, and a faint 
blush then pass over-her pale cheek; but if his 
eye met hers, this soft bloom suddenly became 
the burning glow of fever. Yes, he could not 
doubt it; her whole deportment’ was altered : 
capricious, humersome,. restless, sdémetimes 
sunk in deep melancholy, then suddenly break- 
ing into fitsof violent mirth, she seemed to, 
retain only the outward form of the sensible, 
clear minded, serene, and equal tempered girl 
she had always appeared. Every thing betrayed 
to the quick eye of jealousy that-she was the 
prey of some deep-seated passion; and for whom! 
—for whom could it _be but for Gomez'—for him, 
at whose every action it was evident the inmost 
cords of her heart gave out their alteted tone. 
It has been wisely said, that Jove is more hearly 
Hakin to hate than to liking. What passed in 
Edward’s bosom’ was a proof of this. Herce- 
forth it Seemed his sole- enjoyment to give pain 
to’ the woman he passionately loved; and now 
in the bitterness of his heart, held guilty of all 
his ‘sufferings. Whenever occasion presented 
itself, he sought to humbleand embarrass her, 
to sting “her by disdainful pride, or to overwhelm 


her With ontting reptoaches: till, conscious 
of her sectet crime, shame and anguish aver- 


powered the wretehed girl, and she burst. into 
torrents of tears, which alone had power to allay 
the scorching fever of her heart. But no kind- 
ly reconciliation followed these scenes; and,”as 


with lovers. resolved the dissonance into blessed 
harmony. The exasperation of each frac only 


heightened to desperation; and when he at 
length saw enkindled in Gomez—so little capa- 
ble ef concealment—the samé fire which burnt 
in the eyés of Anna; when he thought ‘he saw 
his sister neglected, and himself betrayed by a 
serpent whom he had chérished in his bosom— 
lie stood at that point. of, human infirmity, of] 
which the All-seeing alone ean decide whether 


Hy 


able creature. 

On the same night in which suspicion had 
driven Edward from his couch:a restless wan- 
derer, it appears thatthe guilty lovers had for 
the first time met in secret. According td the 
subsequent confession-of Edward, he had con- 
cealed himself behind a pillar, and had seen Go- 
mez, wrapped in his mantle, glide with hurried 
|steps out of a well known side-door in the hotise 
of Anna’s father, which led immediately to her 
At the horrible cértainty which 
now glared upon him, the fury of hell took pos- 
session of. his soul: his eyes started from their 
sockets, the blood ftushed and throbbed as if it 
would burst his veins, and as a man-dying of 
thirst pants for a draught of cooling water, so 
did his whole being pant for the blood of his ri- 
val, Like an infuriate tiger, he darted upon the 
unhappy youth, who recognized him, and vainly 
fled. Edward instantly overtook him, seized 





with strokes like lightning-flashes, in the quiv- 


—————— 
ful features which had robbed him of his beloved 


it-he madness or the condition of a still-account-/) 








and of peace. It was nottill the moon broke 
forth from behind a dark cloud, and suddenly 
Highted the ghastly ‘spectacle before pin-ine 
disfigured mass, which retained scarcely @ fea. 
ture of his once beloved friend—the stréams of 
blood which bathed the body,and all the earth 
surrounding it,—that he waked, with horror, 
as from some infernal dream. But the deed wag 
done, and judgment was at hand. Led by the 
instinct of self preservatiou, he fled, like Cain, 
into the nearest.wood. Héw long he wandered 
there, he could not’recollect. Fear, love, re- 
pentance, despair, and it last madness, pursued 
him like frightful companions, and at length robs 
bed him -of consciousness—for a time annihila- 
ting the terrors_of the past in forgetfulness ; for 
kind nature puts an end to intolerable sufferings 
of mind, as of body, by insensibility. or death. 
Meanwhile the murder was soon known in the 
city; and the fearful end of the gentle youth, 
who had confided himself, a foreigner, to their 
hospitality, was learned byall with’ sorrow and 
indignation. 

A dagger, steeped in blood, had been found, 
lying by the velvet cap of the Spaniard, and not 
far from it a hat, ornamented with plumes anda 
clasp of gems, slowed the recent traces. of a 
man who seemed td have sought safety in the 
direction of the wood. The hat was immediately 
recognized as Edward’s, and ‘as he was no where 
tn he found, fears were entertained that lie had 
been murdered with his friend. The terrified 
father mounted his horse, and, accompanied by 
acrowd of people, calling for vengeance, swore 
soletanly nothing should save the murderer, 
were he even compelled to execute him with his 
own harids. We may imagine the shouts of joy, 
and the feclings of the father, when, -at break 
of day, Edward Lynch was found sunk under a 
tree, living,’ and although covered with blood, 
yet apparently - without - any dangerous 
wound. -We may imagine the shudder which 
ran through the crowd—the feelings of the fa- 
ther we cannot imagine—when, restofed to 
sense, he embraced his father’s knees, declared 
himself the murderer of Gonsalvo, and earnest- 
ly implored instant punishment. He was 


bly of magistrates, and condemned to death by 
his own father. But the people would not lose 
their darling. Like~ the waves of the tempest- 


the streets, and forgetting the crime of the son 
in the-relentless justice of the father, demanded 
with threatening cries the opening of the prison 
and the pardon of the criminal. During the 
night, though the guards were doubled, it was 
with great difficulty that the incensed mob were 
withheld from breaking in. Towards morning, 
it was announced to the mayor that all resis- 
tance would soon bevain, for that a part of the 
soldiers had gone over to the people ;—only the 
foreign guard held out—and all demanded with 
furious cries the instant liberation of the crimi- 
nal. At this, tne inflexible magistrate took 4 
gesolution, which many will call inhaman, but 


,|| whose awful self-conquest certainly belongs to 


the rarest examples of stoical firmness. Ac- 








lering body, gashed with satanic rage the beauti- 














companied by a priest, he proceded through a se- 


brought homé bound, tried before a full assem-’ 


troubled ‘sea,-they filled the market-place and ° 
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- Both families, in course of time, disappeared 


ret passage - to the dungeon of his son ; and'ed our fortunes with theirs. It is- remembered by 
‘ ; 


when, with newly awakened desire of life, ex- 
cited by the sympathy of his fellow citizens, 
Edward-sunk at his feet, and.asked eagerly if he 
brought mercy and pardon? the old man. re- 
plied, with unfaltering voice, “ No, my son, inh 
this world there is no mercy for-you ; your life 
is forfeited to the law, and at-sunrise you must 
die. One-and-twenty years I have: prayed for 
your earthly happiness—but this is past—turn 
your thoughts now to eternity, and if there: be 
yet hope there, let us now kneel down together, 
and implore the Almighty to grant you mercy 
hereafter;—but then I hope my son, though he 
could not live worthy of his father, will at least 
know how to die worthy of him.” 

‘With these words he rekindled the noble pride 
of the once dauntless youth, and after a short 
prayer, he surrendered himself with heroic re- 
signation to his father’s pitiless will. A’s the 
people, andthe greater part of the armed men 
mingled in their ranks, ‘now prepared, amidst 
more wild and furious menaces, to storm the 
prison, James Lynch appeared at a lofty win- 
dow ; his son stood at his side, with the halter 
round his neck. ‘‘I have sworn,” exclaimed 
the inflexible magistrate, ‘that Gonsalvo’s 
murderer should die, even though I must 
perform the office of executioner myself. Prov- 
idence has taken me at my word; ahd you, mad- 
‘men, learn from the most wretched of fathers, 
that nothing must stop the course of justice, and 
that even’ the ties’ of nature must break before 
it.” ‘While he spoke. these words, he made fast 
the rope to an iron beam projecting from the 
wall, and now suddenly pushing his son out of 
the window, he ‘completed his dreadful work. 
Nor did he leave the spot.till the last convulsive 
struggle gave certainty uf the death of his unhap-| 
py victim. As if struck by a thunder-clap, the! 
tumultuous mob had beheld the horrible specta- 
cle in death-like silence, and every man glided, 
as'if stunned, to‘his own house. From that 
moment the Mayor of Galway resigned all his 
occupations and digniies, and was never beheld | 
by any eyé’ but those of his own family. He) 
never left his house till he was carried from it 
tohis grave. -Anna Biake died in a convent. 
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from the earth; but-the skul] and cross-bones 
still mark the scene of this fearful tragedy. 


MARRIAGE. 

We have often wonde®éd why custom should 
muke it tolerable, that the lightest levities of life 
shoul be atsociated with the grave solemnities of, 
marriage. It is alittle remarkable that the inei- 
dent, which.of all ggbers brings with it the dearest 
sorrows cf mortal &: should be treated with the 
least sobriety of feeling, and with the greutest va- 
cuity of thought. But, however it may come and| 
£0, this ceremony forms a new erain the human 
existence, and the only one, perhaps, which need 








* not be transferred to the written record... The im-| 


pressions of childhood may be obliterated and lost, | 
amid the numerous vocations of middle life, and 
old age may throw a veil of indistinct recollection, 
overall the past, but we ean never forget the period 


hor lose its attendant emotions—when we ee, coast, on the’ Mississippi, whose. name under- 


our affections to the claims of another, and embark- 


‘|}him in the. first class of living literarymen. A 


ed 


4 we ? 
swer to Mr. Jefferson” inthe case of the New 


the. caresses of endearment, .or by the calamities 
of unhappy union. When afflictions “come apace,” 
the kindest sympathies of that better one, but the 
more deeply impress it. When prosperity sup- 
rounds -us, the fond buoyancies of the heart stil) 


hour, with all its subséquent and happiest scenes, 
is the last green spot that withers on the-memory, 
in the foment of final separation.— Western Times. 





Wasuincron Irvine.—The return. of this 
gentleman to his native land, after an absence 
of seventeen-years, has been made the, occasion, 
im New York, for doing honor.to his private 
worth, and that rare genius which have placed 


public dinner was given to him in that city on 
Wednesday the 30th inst.—Chancellor Kent 


pectable citizens were in attendance.—Chron, 
In replying to the sentiment, given in his 
honor, Mr. Irving said, 1 

‘It has been asked, ‘Can I be contented to 
live in this country?’ Whoever. asks that ques- 
tion must. have but ‘an inadequate idea of its 


joyments have I to reconcile nyself to? I come 
from gloomier climes to one of brilliant sun; 
shine and inspiring purity. I come from coun- 
tries lowering with doubt and danger, where the 
rich man trembles and the. poor man frowns— 
where all repine at the present and dread the 
future. I come from these, to. a country where} 
all is life and animation ; where -hear on every 
side the sound of exultation; where every one 
speaks of the past with triumph, the present 
with delight, the future with growing »=d cop- 
fident anticipetivn. Is enis NOt a community in 
which one may rejoice to live? Is this not a city 
by which one may be proud to be received as the. 
son? Is this nota land in which one may be 
happy to fix his destiny. and ambition—if possi- 
ble to found a name?” (A’ burst ‘of applause, 
when Mr. Irving quickly resumed ;)—* 1 am 
asked how Jovg I'mean tO remain nere?t They 


know but little of my beart or my feelings who 
can ask me this question. ~ I answer, as long 


handkerchiefs were, waved:on every side, three 
cheers, again andagain, and plaudit upon plau- 
dit, followed in such quick succession, begun, 
ended, and began again, that it was sometime 
before the toast with whicli Mr. Irving conclu- 
ded, could be heard. It was as follows: 


‘€ Our City—May God continue to proSper 


" Cmancr‘or name.—In Mr. Livingston's ‘ an- 


Orleans Batture, we find the following anecdote: 

‘An unfortunate Scotchman, whose name 
was Feyerston, was obliged in pursuit of fortune, 
to settle among some Germans_in the western 
part of New York. They translated his name 
literally’ into Gérman, and called him Feurstein. 
On his return to .an English neighborhood, his 
new acquaintance discovéred that Feurstein in 
(ierman meant Flint in English—tliey re-trans- 
lated instead of re-storing his name, and the de- 
scendants of Feyerston go by the name of Flint 
to this day. I ought however to except one of 
his grandsons, who settled at the Arcadian 








keep it’ in recollection;—and perhaps the bridal|t 


| 
| 
| 


as I live.” *'The.roof now rung with bravos, || 
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meer by a literal translation in French, ‘“Pier- 
afusil;” and his eldest son returning to thie 
family clan, his name underwent another trans- 
formation—and he was called ‘“ Perer Guns!’ 





Sir Walter Scott was-expected at Rome in 
May. Itis stated that he is engaged in a new 
novel, the subject of whicli is taken from the 
History of the Knights of Malta. ~*~ 


. The London Globe says, that 25,000 copies of 
Washington Irving’s Sketch Book haye been 
sold. The publishers of his new Sketch Book, 
Tales of the Alhambra,—anticipate a sale of 
20,000 copies. This'work is now in press in 
Philadelphia. eA 


presiding—at which about 300 of the most wnat VeceTasce Lire.—Dr. Rees, in his lectures 


on catbon, oxygen, and vitality, states that some 
years ago, in an examin@tion ef an Egyptian 
mummy, which had probably been preserved 
1000 years, there was found in one of tlie hands 
a bulbous rodt, which when put in the ground, 
yegetated as quickly as if it had been recently 


blessings and delights.. What sacrifice of en-}/transplanted. : 


— 


Argumentum ad hominem.—A correspondent 
of the U. S. Gazette is exterminated after this 
wise: ; ‘ 

‘* A writer who-signs himself ‘ habeo, wants 
to prove that the verb ‘to be,’ and ‘to have,’ 
are thesame. He cannot do it:.doés he not 
know the difference between being a trouble- 
some correspondent and-having .a troublesome 
|correspondent? Is there no difference, we would 


ask, between being a bad liver and having a 





|bad liver?” 
< 





IMPORTANT FROM ENGLAND. 
Anarrival at New York brings Londen papers 
|of May 15. We COpy Truurtihe New Vork Cammer- 
cial of: June 13, the following interesting details, 
Loss of the Réform Bill—Resignationof Ministers. 
| ‘The Reform Bill was defeated in the House of 
|Lords on the 12th, by a majority of 40. On the 
;13th news of the result- was received at Liverpool. 
Placards were immediately posted around the 
‘streets, with the heading, “Down with THE HOUSE 


{or Lorps!” It is saidthat the King refused to sign 


|thie patents for the néw Peers whom Earl Grey 
\wished to create tocarry the bill’ ‘The Ministers 
thereupon resigned, and .a hew ministry was to be 
| créated, at the head of which the Duke of Wel- 
\lington would beagain placed. A meeting of 20, 
'000 persons had* been held in Birmingham, at 
lwhich it was resolved fo refuse the payment of 
taxes. 








: MARRIAGES. 








At Lexington, Ky., on Wednesday evening, 
the 30th ult., by the Rev. Robert Davidson, Mr. 
John B. L-- Agnew to Miss Sarah Ann Skid- 
more, daughter of the late Paul Skidmore, all 
of that city. 

Gn the 7th inst., by the Rev. Mr. Brooks, 
Mr. Thomas Henry, to Miss Mary Ann Kelso. 

At Reading, on the 16th ult., by Rev. L. G. 
Gaines, Mr. T. H. Hayden, to Miss Mandana 











weut the fate of the rest of the family; he was 
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FUGITIVE POETRY. 





_A PASSAGE IN LIFE- 
THE BRIDAL: 
He stood before the altar; end a shade 
Of darkness for a moment crossed his brow, 
And melted inté beatity on bis lip: 

Aad aslight tremor thrilled him, as the blood 
Came boiling to his forheid—and sunk back, 
And rashed like, lava to his burning cheek. 

But this was over—aild the confidence 
Of manhood was upon him; and hestood 
Erect, in pride and nobleness, before 
The minister of the High God—a man, | 
Hoary and tremulous, .and bowed with years. 

- Aftd she, the loved, the beautiful, stood up 

* Beside. the chosen’one ; and meekly | bent 
Her half-closed eyes upon her swelling breast: 
Ané on her temples slept a raven tress, 
Shading the beautiful veins that melted through, 
Like amethyst half hidden in the snow. 
And loveliness hung round her, like a soft 
And silvery drapery. And pain, and sin, 
And sorrow’s discipline, on ber fair brow 
Had no abiding place. Thevarious shades . 
Of sorrow and of gladness, came and went 
.With almost every pulse, like the uncertain 
And silent memory of forgotten dreams. 
They stood together—and their hearts were proud\ 
His of its nobleness, and her's of him! ~ 
The Holy Father offered up a Prayer, 

_ That happiness in after time might be 
The guerdon of their love—and that the star 
That rose so beautiful and cloudless now, 
Might light their years of trial, and go down 
Caimly, asit arose—and they were wed. 


Here endetli this fair picture. Time wore on, 
And they commingled with the callous world, 
And slept, and wereforgoten.” Othere came 
Ant filled their places at the social.hearth: 
They too have passed away. And ever thus 
Time silently goes on his ceaseless round, 
Unnoticed and unknown; and human kind - 
Are butithe puppets, moved about at will, 
And lain within the dreamless cepulchre, 
To wait the coming of that far-off day, 
When the enfranchised spirit shall awake, 
And burst th~ ----—--r vt tue pumid grave, 
« And live’and be immortal! W.D.G. 


———— 
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‘We publish below the appeal of the Trustees of the 
Cincinnati College to the public. . We rejoice in the 
prospect of this dilapidated edifice being repaired, and 
the institution again put into operation. It is estimated 
that about $3,000 will cover the requisite repairs, inclu- 
ding such‘ an alteration of the front,as will render it 
oraamental, to the City. . At present, it is an eye-sore 
to every citizen who happens to walk through that part 
of the city in which it is situated, witha stranger. It is 
hoped the appeal of the Trustees will not be found to 
have been made in vain. 





THE CINCINNATI COLLEGE. . 


TO THE PUBLIC. 


The Trustees of “ Cincinnati College,” after as} 


fail a consideration as they have been able to give 
to the subject, have come to the conclysion, that 
the edifice, now presenting the only evidence of de- 
eay.in our rising city, may, with some little exer- 
tion, be made both usefal to the cause of science, 
and ornamental to the city. An investigation, 
however, of the resources under their control, proves 
that if the sympathies of the citizens of Cincinna- 
ti are not brought to co-operate with their exertions, 


become a useless incumberance on the ground it 
||occupies. 


} by the adverse circumstances which,soon after pers |} 
waded Cincinnaté, and the west generally, Sufli- 
‘cient, however, was secured to finish the building, 


‘|{new life to the Cincinnati College, do not wish to 


{[ric, Political Kconomy, Waturat Puitosephy, and 


3 country; giving, at an expense within the ability 
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The institution known as the ‘ Cincinnati Col- 
lege,”? began, as a common school, organized on 
the Lancasterian plan, in copnexion with a gram- 
mar school, in the year 1814, under the name of the 
“Cincinnati Lancaster Seminary.” In 4819, it 
was incorporated as a college, under its present ti- 
tle, with the understanding, that the preparatory, 
schools were still to be kept up. The endowment] 
of the college existed in a subscription, liberal, in- 
deed, when it is cunsidered that it emangied + Ee 
the enterptise of a few citizens of the city:” But 
auspicious as this subscriptjou was, to the future 
ptospects of the establishment, the sanguine hopes 
which were at first cherished by it, were destroyed 


and, with subsequent rents, to pay‘all claims a- 
gainst the.corporation. 

College classes were organized, with several pro- 
fessors, and the institution, under a variety of as- 
pects, continued to exist until the year 1827,.when, 
from the wynt of pecuniary means, all operations 
were discontinued; the preparatory schools, which 
had also.been sustained, ceased at the same time; 
and the edifice itself,or as muoh of it as was practi- 
cable, was rented out. The receipts have not been 
regular, and have by no means been sufficient to 
keep the building in repair. Dilapidations, always 
great in proportion to the non-occupation of so 
large a house, haye taken .place; and this pile, 
founded under flattering auspices, presents now. a 
spectacle in strong’contrast with the other public 
buildings of the city. 

The Trustees, in saying that it is possible to give 


be understood as expressing an opinion in favor of 
its being re-organized, for the prosecution of the 


usual collegiate course of studies. In the neigh- 
borhood.of Cincinnati, several-respectable institu- 
tions of that kind already exist, with which the 
board would deprecate arivalship.. Their object is 
to instigate professorships of Law, History, Rheto- 


other branches of literature and science, which are 
useful and interesting to society at large. 
The progress of mind throughout our nappy coun- 
try issuch, that in every society aggregated i in ci- 


wants are springing updaily. ‘Those classes of se- 
ciety, which in other Jess favored countries are 
obliged to rest satisfied with what little information 
may be immediately connected with theit business," 
with us claim equal rights with all, to the aquire- 
ment of knowledge. But from the nature of things 
the ordinary sources of instruction in the higher 
branches of learning are denied to all but the afflu- 
ent. ,{t ison this account that ptivate lectureships 
have Seen resorted to, and-that Institutes and Ly- 
ceums are springing into existetice over the whole 


of the poorest, advantages only second to those pre- 
sented by the best organized colleges.’ “Thanks to 
the benevolent and social character of our popula- 
tion, men of sufficient acquirement are found every 
where, ready to impart instruction at a small ex- 
pense. The great obstacle to success exists in the 
absence of suitable rooms, philosophical apparatus, 
and libraries. As for ourselves, the college edifice 


4 


is calculated te remove one of these principal ob- 
jections; it is a substantial and excellent ' ‘house, 
with convenient and capacious rooms; and could 
accommodate, with a very reasonable.expenditure 


1 








the building with all its valuable capacties, must 


ties, towns, and even jillages, new intellectual || 








schools which are identified with its fo 
well as all the lectureships within th 
tion ef the Trustees. ~ 

It is thought practicable by the board of Trus. 
tees, in addition.towhat schools are tobe carried 
opin the college, to create certain profe 

or lectureships, on such different branches of 8ci- 
ence as may be found’ compatible with their 

with public tasfe, and the public wishes. It is de. 
signed to make most of these lectures accessible to 
the. great mass of pepulation,. and so. toa 
them as fo render them valuable for the practical 
purposes of every class of society. The hope is 
cherished, that the Mechanics’ Institute, the Lyee- 
nm, and the- Public Library, may be induced to 
connect their exertions with the college. * It js fk 
to be bad policy insuch a society as oyrs, to divide 
and ramify public. institutions, having the tame 
great object in view. To -produee proper effect, 
exertion ought to be concentrated. The founda- 
tions of good libraries are already laid: in the in- 
stitutions before-mentioned. Whén brought togeth- 
er, they will even now do credit to the character 
of the city. - The liberality” of an individual has 
placed that valuabie institution, the Mechanics 
Institute, in possession of an excellent philosoph- 


undation, as 
© contempla. 


;|\|eal apparatus, public attention is awake; and 


much may be expected from public and private 
liberality, to associations in a united attitude,which 
might be looked for in vain when in a state of _ sep 
aration. 
But before the attemptcan be made to reduce 
these views to practice, the College Editice must 
undergo som® necessary repairs; necessary indeed, 
for without them the building izin.danger of total 
ruin. Under this state of things, the Trustees 
have turned their eyes to the citizens of Cincinna- 
ti for some slight assistance. But few of the pre- 
sent prusperous population contributed to the ereo- 
tion of the college; many of those who did 50, 
have passed away; and some have sunk into adver. 
sity. It is not thofight necessary to recall to mind 
their liberality, as an example tostimulite the pre- 
sent inhabitants to. extend their aid to ruise a de- 
caiying institution. But when touching on the 
affairs connected with the college, it would not 
‘be decurous to pass over in-silence a liberality on 
the part of our predecessors, which would have 
done honor to an older country and a wealthier 
society. A trifling sum in comparison. with what 
was then freely given, will nédw answer all the de- 
mands of the board. From an estimate furnished, 
it is thought that about three thousand dollars will 
cover the requisite repairs, inclading such an alte- 
ration of ‘the front, as will render it oraamental to 
to the city. This.amount; it is believed can be fai- 
sed without difficulty , if the benefits likely to flow 
from its application be properly appreciated. In- 
dividuals stand ready. and pledged to- enter on the 
important duties of instruction: some, where ex- 
||pense and trouble are involved, with no expecta- 
tion of compensation, but from their own exertions; 
others, looking to the good they may do, as a sufi- 
cient reward for the servic ey may render.— 
With these prospects and fi les of creating one 
great Institution, in which shall centre.the different 
Literary and S¢ientific associations of Cincinnati, 
we cannot think it possiblethat such an edifice as 
the college will be longer suffered to attract atten- 
tion by its unseemly aspect. With sanguine hopes 
of success, the board: now appeal to their fellow ci- 
tizens, and ask them for such contribritions as their 
veral means may justify, and as the importance 
of the object merits. - 

By order of the Board. 


H 




















for repairs and embellishments, the necessary 





Morcan Nevitur, President. 


Cin. June 7, 1832. P. S. Symmus, Secretary. 
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We the reader will not be deterred from reading 
poem by itslength. Itisa SS 
of recat power aud imagination, and highly 
tica 
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THE CURSE QF CAIN. 
The Fratricide was slumbering: 
I marked the restleds sleep of guilt; . 
His heaving chest, contracted braw, 
Low muttered words and inward groshs, 
Told not the oblivious sleep 
That yields supose to care. 
He woke. — 
His hands were streaming o’er with blood, 
Tora from his swelling breast.—* Blood, blood!” 
He struck his wounded breast again, 
And shrieking, oncesnore muttered “ blood.” “HP os 
« Aceursed !—dreadful doonr! 
Eternal guilt upon my head, 4 
A demon’s hate, the pet sal s ban r 
Fixed in my heart. No good, no lope, 
No virtue in my bosom left. : 
Why, wherefore do | wander hete? 
* All else around is‘pure. “ae 
Why mar creation’s-work with death - 
_ Andain’s dark signeton my brow; ‘ 
Corrupt with respiration foul d 
The air; and like some plant malign, 
Distilling baneful dew ovall-~ - 
In its malefic shade; 
Infect with withering, searing breath, 
My only blessing earth retains? 
She who in angel faith can dare 
Dispel my rigid frowns with love; — _ A 
Can struggle hard with woman’s fear, 
And choose to share my curse. 
Or clasp unto my blasted breast, 
The infant gift of guilt!ess hours, = 
With hellish, blood-stained hands? Fiend! fiend! 
Was not the teemful world thine own, 
That thou'must league with Satan's host- 
To turn a heav’n to hell? 
Now, where are alt these guodly charms? ° 
I look to find them, they are not 
Where they were wont to bless my sight; 
Where’er I turn my painful eye, 
Above, béneath, tis still the same 
Last-horrid crimson scene. 


Staining the sward: he sank.to earth; 
The Guid gush that life released - 
Sprang from his mangled dying form: 


-*Oh earth!’ I cried, ‘my mother earth, — 
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Wet with the purest blood of man, 
Receive me in thy centric rock ; 
Hide me from justice, from myselé, 
And this dark scene of death.’ . 
No throe convulsive heaved the god; 
She-had no refuge for thedoomed.. . 


. ‘Where,’ [ exclaimed, ‘ where, where is now 


The retributive sword of God? 

Shall the Infernat triumph o'er 

And desolate the world ;— 

With wild satanic laugh, behold 
Pollution o'er creation spread; 

And nature sink in sin’s embrace?’ 
Scarce had the scorhful taunt gone forth, 
When lo! thie eastern sky grew dark; 
Acloud spread swiftly up, 

While in its folds the:thunder rolled, 


And, thwart and through and anaee round, 


Fiercely, intensely bright there flew, 
Blinding, incessant, streaming fire. 
Demoniac, I shouted loud; 
*Descend ye wrathfal bits, ~ 
That I may spring with joy to meet 
A doom less horrid thanto live; 


_ Tortured with conscious guilt and fear, 


{nevitable judgment cast, 
Searing my frantic: brain more deep, 
With fature. pangs of Hell.’» 


The thunder ceased its angry roar, 
. The liquid lightning stayed its course; 


One single spot of fight alone _ 

Shone through the dark dividing cloud, 
There came a yoice—its tone was soft, 
Yet I who did not quail 

When crash on crash convergent broke 
Jn awful elemental strife,~ . 

Warning the guilty to repent,— 

Now, with a bloodless ashen cheek, 
Shrank palsied by that thrilling call, 
The God-head’s searching voice. 
Where is thy beethury Onin, o, where?’ 
as scorching lava through my braia, 
The enquiring spirit flew. 

Forth stammered from my palid lip, 
The fatal subterfuge of guilt:— 

* And how.can I tell where, 

keep him not.—Why should [ know?’ 
Echo had not yet vaugite tire svunit ’ 
My false evasive tongue had spoken, 


When from the caverned depths of earth, 


The long pent fury of the winds 
Shot forth the rifted rocks, ’ 
Till high in air they whirled along 


The palid hue of coming death, . Inshattered fragments on the gale.— 


The mortal struggle now proclaimed ;— 
His eye was on me still, 
With an expiring look so sweet 
It tortures yet-—wrests every nerve 
Aad adds a vengeatice to miy curse. 
With that mild look he grasped my hand, 
Andbade me live. *My brother, live! 
For wife and parents stay, 
Répent thy sins and be forgiven!’ 
Then fled the monster from my breast, 
* The vile arch-rebel, who, concealed 
Within the cherished garden seat, 
Deprived our race of earthly bliss, 
_ Munificently sprea 
Returnipg,—wisdom, pain and sin, 
His vaunted, worthless promises. 
Instinctively my eye was turned,. 
Upward in expectation strong, 
That Heaven's red-bolt was o'er me.— 
No cloud concealed the sun; 
And yet no ray of kindling wrath : 
Appéared, to sear, to blast the wretch 
That impiously dared defile 
The image of Omnipot ence. 
T cursed high heaven and jnvoked 
Avenging justice down; 
To strike, annihilate, destroy. 





Upborne amidst the mingled wreck, 

Loud as the storm my shout arose: 

‘Ha! can there be a greater pang 

Than crimes deep scqurge intife:’ 

That fearful, waruing voice once more 

My impious triumph stilled. : 

* This, this shall.be thy curse, O Cain; 

To suffér.here, and heré to live, 

Till consummation seals thy doom ;— 

My mark is on thy brow ;— 

That all may know how cursed is he, 

Who dares his Maker’s stern decrée.’ 
ee” 6. ee eee 


The storm was past, and on the top 
The highest peak that hid its head, 
Cloud-capt above the swelling sea, 
Motionless, lifeless lay 


’ My altered form ;—few moments spared 


From conscience and from misery. . 
Oh! I would give a world to gain 

A like unconscious, lasting sleep. 

The eagle stayed not onhis wing, 

‘But starting, darted high 

Above the fiendish frame, that lay 
Outsttetched upon his rocky throne;— 
Raising a shriek.as wild and shrill, 

As if returning to his young 


. 
ai 


He tcend oligaaeahen tots 
From ont his plandered nest. 


The momentary respite o'er, 
Downward I passed into’the plain ;-- 

“The,beasts. so wont tofawn around, 

- Turned from my strange and altered look. 
WhenIa- .ched thesongster fled, - 
And frightened forth forsook its young 
With plaintive cries of fear. 

The sea-mew screaming left the beach, 

- And as the hollow waves: gave back 
The echoes of her disinal shriek, 
Each-cliff and glen proclaimed my doom. 
And nature's deep reverb'rate voice 


Pang out, “* The Curse of Cain!” 


W.#H.S. 


"For the Cincinnati Mirror and Ladies’ Parterve. 
MIZZARO, A TALE.OF VENICE. 


- The moon was shedding: her’ silver brightness 
over Venice, Hundreds of gondolas were in mo- 
tion onthe canal. Confined to their houses by a 
sultry day, the inhabitants now poured forth to 
enjoy ‘the cool evening breeze of the Adriatic. 
The mourhful song of some unsuccessful fisher- 
man returning fram the Lido—the gay and un- 
restrained laugh of the gondoliers—the shrill 
voices of females of light’ character—strains of 
music—the dip of oa¥s—and in short, all the 
peculiar sounds attached to that ‘city of canals, 
were blended in one confused buzz. 

Near the mouth of the harbor, a brigantine 
lay at-anchor; two persons were the sole oecu- 
pants of her poop or quarter deck: The elder 
ove appeared to be about forty years of age; his 
face was darkened by exposure to the sun; the 


“Hgaze of his hazel eye, when unobserved, was 


deep and searching; he smiled unfrequently ; 
his whole countenance savored more of austeri- 

ty than gravity. A huge Turkish sabre, the 
haft of which was richly inlaid with gold, was 
the only visible weapon he wore. The other 
||person was.a youth, apparently about eighteen 
Vf Years OF age, surthinglyhendsemo: his face also 
was darkened by exposure tothe sun. yet there 
was a fairness perceptible which was not to be 
seen in the countenance of hiscompanion. . Blue 
eyes, a grecian nose, and a slightly rigid mouth, 
gave expression toa countenance naturally grave, 
and bordering on melancholy, Yet when a 
smile lit up his features, every muscle of his 
countenance was contracted into a joyous ex- 


|| pression. 


“« Mizzaro,” said the elder person, who was 
the Padrone of the felucca, “ dost thou see that 
huge dome?” “Yes, father—’tis the palace of 
the Doge,” returned the young man. ‘Ay, 
boy, ’tis the palace of the Doge,” repeated the 
Padrone, with an air which manifested his un- 
consciousness of what he was saying; a few 
moments elapsed before either spoke again.— 
‘Listen, Mizzaro,” resumed the old man, “to 
what I am about to relate. Eighteen years ago, 
the vessel I then commanded was anchored in 
this harbor. I remember well—’twas such a 
night as this, when a gondola come alongside; 
it was rowed by a single man, who was masked, 
'He desired a conference with me, the tenor of 
which was as follows:—‘Th¢ state has injured 
you, has’ it not?’ he began, without removi 
his mask. ‘Ay, they have, deeply,’ I answered. 








You must know, Mizzaro, that they took as fast 
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a felucea as ever ploughed the Adriatic—took 
her fram me on a false.accusation, found in the 
Lion’s Mouth.* I was passionate, and swore 
revenge. But to proceed—* Were the means in 
your power would you revenge it!’ continued 
the masked man. ‘ That would depend upon cir- 
cumstances,’ returned I. * Swear,” ‘said he, 
‘never to divulge the conversation that passes 
between us, ill after my death,’ I swore; he 
is now dead, and I am-at liberty-to tell you all.” 
‘* And why tell me, father?” “ Hear,” said the 
oid man, interrupting him with~an impatient 
wave of the hand. ‘.‘T am,’ resumed the 
masked man, ‘ brother to the Doge of Venice; 
he has a-brat which stands between me and the 
Horned Bennet. I wish him out of the way. 

Do you understand! there is gold,’ hé continued, 
depositing a heavy bag onthe table; ‘and when 
I am Doge of Venice, Antonio Lemez, Pa- 
drone of this felucca, shall be admiral of the 
Venetian fleet.’ I .was ambitious—instigated 
partly by the reward he proffered; and partly 
by revenge, I acquiesced.” —The Padrone -pau- 
sed; he was evidently struggling with some 
deep emotion, which it. was impossible to con- 
trol., ‘‘Proceed, father,’”’said the youth; ‘* what 
became of the child!” ‘‘ Mizzaro,”’ said the old 
man, affectionately taking his hand; ‘ will you 
forgive one who has injured you beyond all repa- 
ration; blighted. your- fair prospects; isolated 
you from your home, from your Kindred, from 
your rightful associates, and placed you in com- |) 
panionship with ruffians? can you forgive -all 
this?” demanded he, with an appeal so earriest 
that the youth involuntarily shsank from the 
eager expression of his countenance._ . 


The reply of Mizzaro was intérrupted,by the 
dash of oars; an officer of the republic, attended 
by twenty armed ‘men, ascended'the side of the 
vessel; a death-like silence teigned throughout 
the felucca fora moment. "T'was -hraken hy tho 
stern vuice or the Padrone. ‘* Why am I hon- 
ored with this visit from an officer of the répub- 
lic?” 
the officer. “‘I am,” was the brief reply of 
the Padrone: ‘Seize him, men!” A half do- 
zen of the’soldiers advanced to obey. ** Down 
withthe mercenaries of the republic!” was ut, 
tered by a’dozen of the seamen of the fetucca; 
and armed with- pikes, pistols and cutlasses, or 
whatever article the exigency of the moment 
deemed a weapon, they rushed to the quarter- 
deck. In vain the Padrone endeavored to. sepa- 
rate the combatants. Hijs voice was drowned 
by their clamorous imprecations. The report 
of fire-arms, the clash of steel, the groans of 
the wounded, and the cheerings of the antago- 
nists, were horribly blended. -The noise was 
gradually subsiding, and the work of death was 
going on. The Padrone, finding his efforts 
to stop the fight were ineffectual, stood si- 
lent and aloof.. A huge Turkish sabre graced 
his hold, but he took no share in the fight, except 
when assaulted, and then he acted only on the 
defensive. Notsd.with Mizzaro; from the mo- 
ment the fight commenced he had been in the 
hottest of the engagement; his sabre was dyed 


”» 





*A depository where anonymous accusations are, 


« Are you.Antonio Lemez!” inquired! 


> =— 

to the hilt with blood. He stood firm ; his teeth 
were tightly clenched; huge drops of perspira- 
tion rolled from his dark. brow; his nostrils 
were dilated, his eyes flashed incessantly on the 
soldiers of the republic; the blood was gushing 
from a wound in his thigh, yet sti!l he stood firm 
as a rock, parrying and thrusting with the cool- 
ness of a veteran. The cambatants had greatly 
diminished—and blows were falling less fast. 

‘* Hold!’ said a stern voice at the bow of the 
vessel; and a fresh body of the soldiers ofthe 
republic rushed to the assistance of their com- 
rades.. Overborne by superior numbers, the 
crew of the vessel yielded, and were made pris- 
oners of the republic. 


Next morning three loud and distinet flourish- 
es of the herald’s trumpet were Heard in the 
great square of St. Mark ; and then it was pub- 
ljcly announced that Antonio Lemez, and Miz- 
zaro his son, vere condemned to die at sunrise 
ithe next day, for inciting ‘the crew.of their ves- 
sel to resist the officers of the republic: 


Don Carlo Dorosi was brother to the Doge of 
Venice. Proud, arregant and vain, the nobles 
all conceived’ a dislike amounting to disgust for 
him. Egotism-.and misanthropy were his lea- 
ding passions. Isolated from his fellow men, 
he would spend hours alone, brooding over his 
deep designs. He was’ brave to temerity.— 
Deep and searching was his gaze, and when ex- 
cited ‘his eyes glowed like those of a basilisk. 
Ambition was his god ; to be above his fellow 
men, was his most clevated wish. Covetously 
he gazed at the Horned Bonnet, and though it 
Was WOrn Dy hie brother, ha resalyed to wear it 
at all hazards. The first step he took to secure 
it, was to make way with the Doge’s son, a lad 
two years of age, The reader is sufficiently 
aware of the manner he accomplished his de- 
sign. He then attempted to assassinate his bro- 
ther, but failod in the attempt, end was detected 
and banished. While on his death bed he wrote 
the following epistle to his brother} the Doge. 

** When this sha]] have reached you, I will be 
in the cold grave. I feel my end approaching. 
HI welcome death, for it is oblivion. . Forgive 
the injury I have done you, and I am contetited. 
Life has no joy for me; I hate it—TI loathe it— 
tis torture, misery—deep, damning misery. I 
sigken at the thoughts of it. 
horrors is preferable. Farewell—may you never 
know sufférings such as mine; Your son I pla- 
ced on board a Neapolitian felucca; eighteen 
years ago. Lhave never heard of him’ since, 
althdugh I have made the strictest engiliry. _ 
Forgive me, brother! 





Carto Dorrost. 


The sun had not yet risen above the Lido, 
when hundreds of the inhabitants were seen re- 
pairing to the square of St: Marks. Old and 
young, bond and free, were alike drawn thither 
by curiosity, to sympathize or exult in the scene 
that was about to-take place. The square was 
crowded to excess. The buzz of the vast mul- 
titude resembled the roar of some mighty cata- 
ract. The clock of St. Marks told the hour of 
execution had arrived. The murmur of the pop- 
ulace was hushed to a death-like stillness. The 
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——— 
away, when the doors of the prison were thrown 


open. The Padrone and Mizzaro ascended the 


scaffold. It. would have been impossible for the 
keenest physiognomist to read the slightest sign 
of fear in the countenance of the Padrone; hig 
gaze was calm and collected. But that of the 
youth was wild and-unsettled, and as it wander. 
ed over the vast assemblage below, a quivering 
of the lip and heaving of the chest were slight. 
ly perceptible. For the space of five’ minutes 


lafter they ascended the scaffold, a death-like 


silence reigned around. The Padrone was the 
first to break-it. ‘‘If there is a noble of the 
land preseat, I would speak to him,” said he to 
a monk at his side. The holy man beckoned 
Don-Gabrielo Tremo. The Padrone and the 
nobleman retired to the extremity of the scaffold, 
and conversed together in a low tone, and it was 
evident by the manner Don Gabrielo gazed at Mir. 
zard, that he was. the subject of their discourse, 
When theold man had ceased, the nobleman spoke 
a few words to -the executioner, and rushed from 
the Scaffold. ‘“ Mizzaro,” said the Padrone to the 
youth, after the departure of Don Gabriclo, “you 
aresaved.” A gléam of joy crossed the pale cont- 
tenance of the young man for a moment, but was 
quickly succeeded by an expression of doubt. ‘Art 
certcin, quite certain of it, father?” “ Yes, boy” 
The countenance of the youth brightened to cheer. 
fulness. “Then we will yet be happy,” said he- 
“ You will be happy,” returned the Padrone. “And 
not yéu too, father?” The Padrone shook his head, 
and smiled mournfully. The truth flashed on the 
mind of the young man. “ Father,” said he, ea 
gerly, * you willbe saved too’ Another shake of 
the head wasthe reply. The countenance of the 
youth fell—twas blank—the hope that beamed in 
his eye a moment before, had disappeared——“ Then 
I will not live without -you—cxaccutioner, do your 
duty.” °** Hold! rash boy,” -said- the Padrone, 


\\** would you break the Doge’s heart? listen!” The 


Doge! the Doge! was heard from all quarters, ac- 


companied with cries of pardon for the crim- 
inals. 


A moment, and the Doge of Venice, accompa- 
nied by Don Gabrielo, was on the scaffold. “His 
face was pale as marble.- Joy and fear alternately 
appeared in his countenance. “ Where is my boy! 
where! where!’’ . s* Here,’” said the Padrone, ‘ta- 
king the hand of Mizzaro. For a' moment the fa- 
ther and son gazed at each other with a wild, yet 
searching gaze. Neither spoke. The expression 
of their countenance was alike. The same blue 
eye, the same Grecian nose, the same slightly ti- 
gid mouth, the same noble and commanding aspect, 
were possessed by both. Convinced of his identity, 
the Doge folded bim to his Losom. The anxiety 
of the populace during the-above incident, can bet- 
ter be imagined than described. A slight murmur 
rose amongst them, but it yg instantly hashed by 
the herald’s trampet—* Venetians,” said the her- 
ald, “the young man-is the Doge’s son! by the inter- 
position of divine Providence, he is restored to the 
arms of his father. Love him, and honor him, for 
he is worthy.” A silénce like that oi the tomb 
succeeded the announcement, and then a shout 
arose, so loud and sate ns that the very wel- 

















handed. 





sound of the last stroke of the bell had not died 


kin rang with it. 

Four years after the occurrence of the foregoing 
incidents, Mizzaro wore the Horned Bonnet, and 
the Padrone was Admiral of the Venetian ~ 

R. 
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EDITOR’S GARRET. 





A GIANT SCHEME. 

One of the most novel schemes of which we have ever 
heard, was that originated by the fattier of Frederic the 
Great of Prussia, for enlarging the corporeal, dimensions . 
of hisggldiery. A strong passion of Frederic William’s 
nature, is said to have bee a partiality to giants. -In- 
deed it appears quite -probable, that in his wisdom he 
contemplated such an impfovemeut oa the works of the 
Almighty, as would enable him to leave to his successors 
a Nation of Giants. His excessive fondness for His tall 
regiment of guards, caused him, to ransac every coun-4 
try bordering upon his own territorJes, in search of wen 
of uncommon altitude and bigness, to add’thereto; and 
itis stated that he would rathér have gone to war at any~ 
time than have beer couspelled to give up an acquisition} 
made in this way. Even priests and monks were torn 
from their devotions, and placed in the ranks of his favo- 
rite guard. Various instances are recorded in which 
recruits in this way cost him enormous sums of money. 
On offe occasion, for the procuring of an Irish giant, 
named James Kirkland, a bill was presented to the King 
of twelve hundred and sixty-seven pounds eight shillings. 
As this bill is something of a curiosity, we publish it 


entire. ‘ . 
. “ L. s.d. 
For the man hmself, on condition of His” 
giving uphisperson 1000-0 0 
For the sending of two spies 13.18 0 
The journey from Ireland to Chester so @ 0 
From Chester to Ireland 25 12 -0 


Thg man who accompanied himon hisjourney 10 10 © 


To himself on his arrival ; 118 0 
Three years of wages promised him to 0 0 
To some of his acquaintance in London, : 

whohelped to persuade him 1818 0 
A fortnight’s allowance . } 8 0 
For auniform, shoes, &c. 19 6 0o 
Journey from London to Berlin ~ » Wi Cs 
Post horses from Gravesend to London 

and back 6 6 0 
To other persons employed im the business 8-7-0 
The two soldiers of the guard who assisted 15 15° 0 
To some person for secrecy 1212 0 
Expenses at the inn at Gravesend 413 0 
To a justice of the peace 6 6 0 
T6 a man who acccompanied him, and watch- 

ed bim constantly - 3-3-0 
For a boat . 050 
For letters to Irelahd and back 210 0 





: Total Z.1267 8 0 

But, in prosecuting his design of creating an army of 
giants, the Prussian monarch did not stop here. He con- 
templated taking the institution of marriage into his own 
hands, and making it subservient to his purpose: and 


itree tail foremost. é 
of the kind, and therefore dare not hazard an opinion 


|going out of your way. Take charge, therefore, of the 


” ~ 
saeinnniniens ee 





note which I am about to write, and promise meé to de- 
‘liver it yourself to the commandant, and yu shall have 
adollar for your pains.’ ‘The girl, who knew the king's 
character well, promised all that Ire wished. The note 


|'was writien, seajed, and delivered to her with tlfe dol- 


lar; but the Saxon, aware of the fute that attended her 
at Potsdam, did not enter th: tewn. She found near 
the gate a very little old woman, to whom sht made over 
the note and the dollar, recomeiiing her to execue the 
commission without delay,, and acquainting her at the 
same time that it came from the king, und regarded some 
urgent and pressing business. After this our gigantic 
young heroine continued her journey with as much ra- 
eed as possible. ‘The old’ woman, on the other-hand, 
astened to the commandaiit, who opened the. note,-and 
found in it a positive .erder to marry the bearer of’ it 
without delay to a certain grenadier, whose name was 
mentioned. ‘The old yyoman was much surprised at this 
result; she, however, submitted herself without -mur- 
muring to the command’ of his Majesty; but it.was ne- 
cessary to employ all the power of authority, mingled 
with alterpate menaces and promises, to overcome the 
extreme repignance, and even ‘despair of the soldier. 
{( was not till-next daythat Frederic William discover- 
ed that he had beenimposed upon, and that the soldier 
was fnconsolable at his misfortune. * No other resource 
then remained to the king but 4o order the immediate 
divorce of the newly married couple.” . 





THE ITEM MANUFACTURE. ‘ 
The NewEngland editors, fearing the opposition of the 
South to the Tariff, have tecently turned their‘attention 
to a species of manufacture which foreign competition, 
does not affect. Their machinery is getting tolerably 
well into operation, and’ some of them already manu- 
faciure Items on very extensive scale. -Would it not 


business? ‘At any rate their different Legislate-+< vugnt 
to’ secure theu: from thé cempetition of the other states. 
A strong proof that their yankee ingenuity has not been 
overrated, is, that they have already: arrived at such a 
degree of excellence-in their new pursuit, as to manufac- 
ture several varieties of the fabric—short, long,. tart, 
dull, spicy, saccharine, &c.; but the kinds in which they 
most excel, are the ove amd lars wre wir not cera 
the reader any longer from’ a few ‘specimens of the 
betier kinds of their ingenuity. : 

A man was lately killed in Merrimac, N. H. by recei- 


ving a blow on the head fromi a rum jug! He is not the 
first victim of thet old rascal—Mr. Rum Jug. 


The Exeter N@igp Letter says, “no man in England is 
tattacked by the lera, who. pays premptly for his 
Newspapers. It*Sttacks borrowers without exception,” 


‘The Saturday Bulletin (Philadel.) says that ‘‘ perhaps 
a man mighf be found who woyld pay no fironey with so 
much Wwillingnegs 4s for a coffin for his wife.” Probably 
the writer made gut bed in amalmagating. 


The Mibiners in Georgia are determined to oppose 
the law imposing a tax on MiHenery.. Here will be an- 
other case for the Sapreme Court. Well, Chief Justice 
Marshall will havehis hands full, if he has any thing to do 
with the women. ess 


It is said to be a difficult thing for a shad toclimb a 
We never witnessed an - experiment 


that part of his magnificeat scheme, which be no doubt|*about the matter. 


looked upon as most likely eventually to accomplish his 
object, was to entrap all the damsels of more than ordi- 
nary size to be found in his dominions, and compel theni 
to marry the colossuses who composed: his regiment of 
guards. A pleasant anecdote is- told in Lord Dover's 
Life of Frederic the Great, of a beautiful Saxon damsel, 
who cunningly frustrated the designs of Frederic Wil- 
liam, so far as related to herself, and played a rather un- 
Pleasant trick upon the monarch and’ one of his fa- 
Vorite soldiers. -Itis subjoined: 

“On one occasion,” says Lord Dover, “in going from 
Potsdam to Berlin, he met ayoung, handsome, and well 
made girl, of an almost igantic size; -he was struck with 
her, and having stenped and spoken to her, he learned 
from herself that she was now returning to her native vil- 
age in Saxony. - that case,’ said oo ih oe to 

T, ‘you pass before the gate of Potsdam; and if I give 
you a note tothe commeniant yeu can deliver it without 





Mr. Clay made a great speech in the Frfant School at 
Washington. ~ The'little boys all clapped their hands| 
wien he concluded, and wiped their eyes with their 
aprons. - 


‘(We think ant improvement might be made in the 
manufacture of Items, by giving them fails. We there- 
fore suggést, whether it would not be well enough to add 
to this ene, that the price ef tin-whistles and molasses. 
candy was enhanced upwards of considerably during 
the stay of the Infants at their big play-house. We 
hope the manufacturer will ‘accept the amendment.’] 





Newspapers in New York.—There are published in 
the city of New York, sixty-eight papers. Of these 13 
are issued daily, averaging 1,400 copies, 12 semi-weekly. 
averaging 1,600 copies, 33 weekly, 7 semi-monthly, 3 





be well for them to getout patents, and mortopolise the]), 


en ————— 
monthly. The total number of copies issued anhually 
from these establishments, is ten millions six hundred 
and twenty-eight thousand siz hundred! — 





Independence Day.—At a meeting of the Committee 
‘ppointed at a general meeting of the citizens to make ar. 
rangemenis for the celebration of. the approaching 
Fourth of July, on Friday evening 8th inst.; Edward 
King, Esq. was appointed Orator of the Day, and Pey- 
ton S. Symmes, Esq. Reader of the Declaration of In. 
dependence. _ 





Neio, Works.—The works of ‘the Rev. Robert Hall, 
Miss'I.andon’s ‘ Romance and Reality,’ the ‘ False Step 
and the-Sistere,’ Keith's ‘ Evidence of Prophecy,’ No, 
23 of thé Library of Select Novels, containing * The 
Spy,’ No. 31 of the Family Library, containing ¢ Pit- 
cairn’s Ireland and Otaheite,’ have been received in town 
and may be had at Weod’s Book and Music Store. - 





- Prize Addrcss.—The premium of Fifty Dollars, of- 
fered by Mr. Caldwell for the best poetical address to 
be spoken at the opening of the Third-street Theatre, 
has been awarded to Mrs. Caroline Lee Hentz, of this 
city. There were ningteen competitors. : 





’ Frontier War—An appropriation of $300,000 has been 
voted by Congress for defraying the expense of the In- 
dian war on the Illinois Frontier. We have no news of 
importance from the Frontiers, since our last. 





Finer? rMrkKESSIONS OF EUROPE. 

Cholera.—Mr. Willis is stillin Paris: Froni his six- 
teenth ‘letter we extract the following very interesting 
account of the Hospital for the-Cholera, in the French 
metropolis. In a previous-part of the letter, Mr. W. 
states, that he had been at a Masque-Ball, where there 
were about three thousand people, in fancy dresses, most 
of them.grotesque and satirical. The ball was kept up 
tll seven in {he morning, with alt the cxtravegant gaiety, 
noise and.fun, with which the-French pedple manage 
such matters. There was a_cholera-waltz and a cholera- 
galopade, and one man, immensely tall, dressed as a 
personification of the Cholera- itself, with a skeleton 
armour, blood-shot eyes, and other horrible appurtenan- 
ces of awalking pestilence! This isnot in the least as- 
tonishing; it is’ perfectly chafacteristic of the French 
people. Mr.:W. adds, that nineteen out of twenty of 
hom present at the bal], livedin the quarters most rav- 
aged by the Cholera, and many of them had seen it face 
to faceyand knew perfecly its deadly character. . 

‘* Half an hour’s walk brought-us to the Place 
Notre Dame, on one sidé of which, next this 
celebrated.church, stands the hospital. My 
friend entered, leavmg me to wait till he had 
found an acquaintance of whom he could borrow 
adiploma. A hearse’ was standing at the door 
of the church, and I went in for a moment. A 
few mourners, with the appearance of extreme 
poverty, were kneeling round a coffin at one 
of the side altars; and a solitary -priest,-with 
an attendant boy, was mumbling the prayers for 
the dead. As‘I came out, another hearse drove 
up, with a rough coffin, scantily covered with: 
pall, and followed by one poorold man. They 
hurried in, and I strolled around the square — 
Fifteen or twenty water-carriers were filling 
their buckets gt the fountain opposite, singing 
and laughing; and at the same moment four dif- 
ferent litters crossed towards the hospital, each 
with its two or three followers, women and chil- 
dren, friends or relatives of the sick, accompa- 








nying them to the door, where they parted from 
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themi,; most probably for. ever. ~The litters were 
set down a moment before ascending the steps ;, 
the crowd pressed around and lifted the coarse 
curtains; farewells were exchanged, and the 
sick alone passed in. I did not see any great 
demonstration of feeling in the particular cases 
that .were before me; but I can conceive, in 
the almost deadly certainty of this disease, that 
these hasty partings at the door of the hospital 
might often be scenes of unsurpassed suffering 
and distress. : 

I waited perhaps ten minutes-more. In the 
whole time that I had been there twelve litters, 
bearing the sick, had entered the Hotel. Dieu. 
As I exhibited the borrowed diploma the thir- 
teenth arrived, and with it a young man, whose 
violent and uncontrolled grief worked sg hard 
‘on the soldier at the door, that he allowed him to 
pass. I followed the bearers to.the ward, in- 
terested exceedingly to observe the first treat- 
ment and’ manner of reception. They wound 
elowly up the stone staircase to the uppér story, 
and entered the female department—a long low 
room,containing nearly a hundred beds, placed 
in alleys scarce two feet from each other. Near- 
ly ‘all were occupied, and those which were 
empty my friend told me were vacated by deaths 
yesterday. They. set down the litter by the 
side of a narrow cot, with the coarse but clean 
sheets, ‘and a Soeur de. Charite, with a white 
cap, and a cross at her girdle, came and took off 
the canopy. . A young woman, of apparently 
twenty-five, was beneath, absolutely convulsed 
with agony... Her eyes were started from their 
socket, her mouth foamed, ‘and her face was’ of 
a frightful, livid purple. I never saw 86 horri- 

“ble a sight. She had been taken in nerfect 


| 
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Soeur de Charite had been there. It is horri- 
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the most livid and deathly purple. The-woman||Was it not enough alone, if she had heen far leg 
in the next bed told me she had died since the|lill, to embitter the very fountains of life, ‘and 
f kill her with mere fright and horror? She sank 
down upon her litter again, and drew her shaw] 
over her head. .I had seen enough of “suffering 
and I left the place. : 4 
' On reaching the lower staircase, my -friend 
proposed to me to look into the dead room. We 
descended to a large dark apartment below the 
street-level, lighted by a lamp fixed to the wall, 
Sixty or seventy bodies lay.on the floor, someof 
them’quite uncovered and some wrapped in mats, 
I could. not see distinctly enough by the dim. 
light, to judge of their discoloration. _ They ap- 
peared mostly old and emaciated. ; 
I cannot describe the sensation of relief with 
which I breathed the free air once more. Thad 
no fear of the cholera, but the suffering and mis. 
ery I had seen, oppressed and half smothered 
me. Every one who has walked through a hoe 
pital, will remember how natural it is to subdue 
thé breath, and close the nostrils to the smells 
of medicine and the close air. . The fact too, 
that the question of, contagion is still disputed, 
though I fully believe the cholera -not to be 
contagious, might have had some effect. My 
breast heaved, however, as if a weight had risen 
from my lungs, and I walked home, blessing 
God for health with undissembled gratitude. 


ble to think how these, poor creatures may suffer 
in the. very midst of the’provisions that are 
made professedly for-their relief. I asked why 
a simple prescription of treatment might not be 
drawn up by the physicians and administered by 
the numerous medical students who were in Pa- 
ris, that as few as possible might suffer from de- 
lay. ‘* Because,’ said my ‘companion, “thé 
chief pHysicians must do every thing personal- 
ly, to study the complaint.” And so, I verily 
believe, more human lives are sacrificed in wait- 
ing for experiments, than will ever be saved by 
the results. My blood boiled from the begin- 
ning to the end of this melancholy visit. 

I wandered about alone among the beds till 
my heart was sick, and I-could bear it no long- 
er; and then rejoined my friend, who was in-the 
train of one of the physicians, making “the 
rounds. One would think a dying person should 
be treated with kindness. I never.saw a rough- 
eror more heartless manner than that of the 
celebrated Dr. ———, at thre bedsides of these 
poor creatures. A harsh question, a rude pul- 
ling open of the mouth, to look at the tongue, @ 
sentence or two of unsuppressed commands to 
the students on the progress of the disease, and 
the train passed on. - If discouragement and de- 
Spair.ere not medicines, I should think the vis- 
its of such physicians were of little avail. The 
wretched sufferers turned away their heads af- 
ter he had gone, in every instance that I saw, 
with an expression of visibly increased distress. 
Several of them refused to answer his questions 
altogether, 








TO AGENTS AND NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


A number of these who have subscribed for the Mir 
ror since the commencement of our second half year, 
requested us at the time of entering their names, to give 
them a slight hint befure the expiration of two months, 
in order that. they might pay in adéance, as was theit 
wish. © For the infornration of such, we now state, that 
One Dollar and Twenty-five Cents will be received in 
payment for a year’s subscription, if handed in previouw 





health only three hours before, but her features 
looked to me marked with a year of pain. The 
first’ attempt to lift her produced violent vomit- 
ing, and’ I thought she must die instantly.— 
They covered her up in-bed, and leaving the 
man who came with her hanging over her with 
the moan of one deprived of his senses, they 
went to receive others, who were entering in the 
same manner. I inquired of. my companion 


how soon she would be-attended-to. He said,| 


“ possibly in an hour, asthe physician was just 
commencing his rounds,”’’ An hour after this 1 
passed the bed of this poor woman, and she had 
not yet been visited. Her husband answered 


my questions with a choking voice and a flood of 


I passed down the ward and found nineteen 
or twenty in the last agonies of death. They 
lay perfectly still, and. seemed benumbed. I felt 
the limbs of several and found them quite cold. 
The stomach only had a little warmth, Now 
and then a half groan escaped those who seem- 
ed the strongest; but with the exception of the 
universally open mouth and upturned ghastly 

e, there were no signs of much suffering. — 
T bund two who must have been dead half an 


hour, undiscovered by the attendants. One of 


them was an old woman, nearly grey, with a 
very bad expression of face, who was perfectly 


to the publication of the nezt number, or if paid 
to’ the cafriers at the time of delivering that num 
We beg that this may not be taken as a-dun, for as such 
itis not intended. e mention it to receem a promise 
made at the time of entering the names of those to whom 
this notice is given. 

Our Agents will please not promise the back numbes 
of the Mirror to new subscribers, as we cannot possi 
bly farnish them, compleic. Of the 8th, 9th, and Mb 
numbers, we have none. ,With the exception of these, 
a few sets can be made out, and will be forwarded to 
order. On account of the deficiency of these three 
numbers, the fitst volume will be furnished for One Dol 
lar, to such as may be willing to receive it, without 
them. ((7 Jt will not be forwarded, however, to any or- 
der that is not accompanied by the price. . 
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Is published every other Saturday, by Wood and Strat- 
ton, at Wood’s Book and Music ‘Store, No. 177, Main 
street, nearly opposite Dennison’s Hotel. .The subscrip- 
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ment, forwards One Dollar ‘to the publishers, (postage 
paid,) will be credited with that amount, [the remainder 
to. stand against him,] and marked as having paid ind 
vance. 
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On reaching the bottom of the Sate sr. Afs. 
nique, one of the male wards, I heard loud voi- 
ces and laughter. Ihed noticed much mote 
groaning and complaining in passing among the 
men, and the horrible discordance struck.me as 
something infernal. It procegftd from one 
the sides to which the patienhad been remo- 
ved who were recovering. The most success- 
ful treatment has’ been found to be punch. very 
strong, with but littlé acid, and being permitted 
to drink as mtith asthey would, they ‘had be- 
come partially intoxicated. It was a fiendish 
sight, positively.. They were sitting up, ‘and 






























reaching from.oné bed to the other, and with 
their stil] palid faces and blue lips, and the hos- 
pital. dress of white, they looked like so many 
carousing corpses. I turned away from them 
in horror. 5 

I was stopped in the door-way by a litter en- 
tering with asick woman. They set her. down 
inthe main passage between the beds, and left 
her-a moment to find a place for her. She scem- 
ed tohave intervals of pain, and rose’ up on one 
hand, and looked about her very earnestly. | 
foHlowed the direction of her eyes, and could 
easily imagine her sensations. Twenty or thirty 
deéath-like faces were turned towards her from 
the different beds, and the groans af the dying 
and the distressed came from every side. She 





cold—lips, limbs, body and all. The other was 
younger, and. looked as if she had dicd in pain. 
Her eyes appeatd as if they had been forced 


half out of their sockets, and her skin was of 







was without a friend whom she knew, sick of a 
mortal diseasé, and abandoned to the mercy o 
those whose kindness is mercenary and habitual, 
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and of course, without sympathy or feeling.||Office,S. W. corner of Walnut and Fifth-sts. 





